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T IS A DIFFERENT LAND, imposing on its people a different way 
of life. It is a land of contrasts: high mountains and tundra plain; 
drab glacier rockfields and spectacular flowered meadows; snow-block 
igloos and the radar domes of the continent’s first line of defence; paved 
streets and uncharted waterways; trappers’ cabins and oil derricks; jet 
planes and dogteams — all combined to create a distinctive northern 
mosaic. 

This is Canada’s Northwest Territories. Its 1,300,000 square miles 
sprawl across the top of a continent, 2,000 miles from the Yukon on the 
west to Baffin Island on the east, and another 1,600 miles from the northern 
boundaries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta to within 500 miles of 
the North Pole. It is the last of North America’s northern frontiers. 

The Northwest Territories covers a part of the sub-Arctic and virtually 
all of Canada’s Arctic. This vast area is sparsely populated by some 
23,000 people, many of Indian and Eskimo descent. In some parts of the 
Territories life has changed very little in the last 100 years or more. In 
most of the populated areas, and even in isolated locations on the Arctic 
Islands, new transportation routes, the search for oil and minerals and the 
requirements of continental defence in a nuclear age have brought changes 
almost overnight, to the land and its people. One of the changes is easier 
access for visitors. 
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TRAVEL NOW 


S RECENTLY as fifteen or twenty years 
A ago, travel in the Territories was almost 
completely restricted to local movement by resi- 
dents and to longer-range travel by industrial, 
scientific and defence parties. The inauguration 
of scheduled airline service to many communities 
and construction of an all-weather gravel highway 
to serve the south-west corner of the Territories 
has opened the doors to travel for pleasure. 

The Northwest Territories welcomes the travel- 
ler who is not satisfied with the commonplace; 
who is looking for different experiences and who 
places a premium on being among the first in a 
new and uncrowded area. In particular, the Terri- 
tories offers to sportsmen unusual opportunities 
for hunting and angling in virgin fields. But there 
is something for everyone, from the art connois- 
seur to the mountain climber. The main require- 
ments for visitors are: a sense of curiosity, a 
desire for adventure and the willingness to forego 
some of the luxuries of travel in the older, crowded 
areas of the world. 
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HE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES is new and unknown to most 

_ North Americans, but parts of this domain are among the first 
areas of the continent known to western civilization. By 1578, less than 
100 years after Columbus’ epic voyage, the English explorer Martin 
Frobisher had made three trips to Baffin Island, the largest of the 
Arctic Islands. He was the first of a number of voyagers who, during 
the next 350 years, explored the far north in the search for a Northwest 
Passage to the Orient. Following in their path came the fur traders, 
whalers, missionaries, scientific parties, prospectors, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, bush pilots and survey parties working by ground 
reconnaissance and air-borne cameras. All have contributed to our 
knowledge of this vast land but there is still much detailed information 
to be gathered. 

This is a land of infinite variety in topography, climate and vegeta- 
tion. At the western extremity lie the 9,000 foot Mackenzie Mountains, 
home of the snow-white Dall sheep, grizzly bear, moose and mountain 
goat. The mountains are cut by rivers such as the Nahanni, flowing 
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through the notorious ‘Headless Valley” to the mighty Mackenzie 
River. The miles-wide Mackenzie drains one-fifth of Canada and is one 
of the world’s largest rivers. During the summer months, the Mackenzie 
is a 1,200 mile water highway from the outlet of Great Slave Lake to the 
Arctic Ocean. Its valley is relatively flat and well forested, bounded on 
one side by the Mackenzie Mountains, and to the east by the Precambrian 
Shield. 

The ancient granite of the Shield provides the basic character for 
most of the Territories. From the air the land is a web of thousands of 
lakes and rivers, with treed valleys and bare rock hills and ridges. To 
the north and east the trees gradually become smaller and more scattered, 
until the tree line is passed and the true Arctic begins—devoid of trees 
but blossoming in the summer with carpets of flowering shrubs and 
perennials. Farther north again the land becomes more rugged, reaching 
a peak of magnificence in the 2,000 foot sheer cliffs of northeastern 
Baffin Island and the 10,000 foot mountains and permanent ice-caps of 
Ellesmere. 


The “north” is considered by many people as 
a land of eternal ice and snow but this is true 
only of the few distant ice-caps. Winters are long 
and summers relatively short and warm. Through- 
out much of the Northwest Territories there is 
little or no spring or autumn, at least not as it is 
known in southern areas. The arrival of spring is 
delayed by the large masses of lake and ocean ice. 
Break-up comes suddenly, and then it is summer. 
Summers range in length from a scant two weeks 
on northern Ellesmere Island to two or two and 
a half months in the sub-Arctic area around 
Great Slave Lake. Average summer temperatures 
range from around 45° in southern Baffin Island 
to 55° in the Great Slave Lake area, but tempera- 
tures as high as 100° F. have been recorded. 

The crisp, clear summer climate of the Terri- 
tories has many advantages for the visitors—up 
to 24 hours of sunshine per day, for this is truly 
the “land of the midnight sun’’; very light rainfall; 
relief from the smoggy, stifling heat of the southern 
industrial areas; and complete freedom for victims 
of hay fever. 
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aan IS VARIETY in the character and culture of the people. 
] It ranges from individuals of Eskimo descent living a relatively 
primitive existence in a few isolated camps, through employees of 
European, Indian or Eskimo descent working for mining or trading 
companies, to the businessmen and townspeople of the larger settle- 
ments who, in the eyes of an outsider, live an almost “normal” life. 
Of the 23,000 residents, the majority are of Eskimo descent. They 
live almost exclusively in the Arctic, mainly in small settlements along 
the coast. While many still trap for a living and depend on seal, walrus, 
whale and caribou for their food, others have found employment in 
construction and maintenance work, particularly at airports and radar 
sites of the Distant Early Warning Line, and in stores and offices. Some 
are engaged in commercial fishing or handicraft production and some 
have won international acclaim as artists, carvers and print-makers. 


ARTISTS OF CAPE DORSET 


Approximately 4,500 of the population are of Indian descent and 
live in the southwestern sub-Arctic or treed area of the Territories. 
Many have moved to the larger towns such as Yellowknife (named in 
honour of one of the Indian tribes) but the majority reside in smaller 
settlements and live off the land. 

The 7,500 Euro-Canadians of the Territories are found scattered in 
virtually every post and settlement from the southern boundary to the 
shadow of the Pole. Some, like their fellows of Indian and Eskimo 
descent, are trappers and live mainly off the land. Others are miners, 
missionaries, police, traders, storekeepers or government employees 
developing this new Canadian frontier. While some are in the north for 
a time with business or government, many have adopted the Territories 
as their permanent home. 
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LTHOUGH THE Territories covers more than one-third of Can- 

ada, its industries are not generally highly developed. The search 

for resources and development of industry was long delayed by distance 
to market and inadequate means of bulk transportation. 

The head-frames of mines in the Yellowknife area mark the heart 
of the Territories’ most important single industry—gold mining. Visitors 
to the area can usually arrange for a conducted tour of the mines’ 
surface workings, where more than thirteen million dollars worth of 
gold is produced each year. On the shores of Great Bear Lake stands 
the abandoned townsite of Port Radium, and North America’s first 
uranium mine. For air or river travellers, the approach to Norman 
Wells is lit by the familiar flare of an oil refinery which marks the loca- 
tion of Canada’s most northerly producing oil field. In parts of the 


GOLD MINE AT YELLOWKNIFE 


Territories visitors may meet veteran prospectors, mining men or oil 
" crews who are participating in major exploration programmes for oil 
- and gas and hardrock minerals. 

Hay River is the centre of a multi-million dollar commercial fishing 
industry, producing whitefish for markets in southern Canada and the 
United States. This is the Territories’ second largest industry. Some 
visitors arrange to accompany commercial fishermen on their trips out 
of Hay River to the fishing grounds on Great Slave Lake. 

Trapping is the oldest industry and now ranks third in total value of 
production. But in terms of income to residents throughout the Terri- 
tories, it is still the most important. In many settlements furs sold at the 
trading post provide almost the entire income for men who prefer to 
continue their life on the land. During the early part of the summer, 
visitors can often purchase a few furs at the trading posts. 

New small scale industries have now been developed to augment the 
income of residents in smaller centres. There are Eskimo art and crafts, 
small commercial fisheries which have placed northern delicacies such 
as Arctic char on the southern market and logging operations to provide 
local materials for building. 
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HERE ARE ABOUT eighty communities in 
the Northwest Territories, ranging in size 
from a few buildings clustered around a trading 
post or weather station, to the Municipal District 
of Yellowknife, the largest community in the 
Territories with a population of 3,500. Each has a 
character of its own, although there are similari- 
ties which give them a distinctive northern pattern. 
The larger communities such as Hay River, 
Yellowknife, Inuvik and Fort Smith are all easily 
accessible to travellers, and offer most of the 
services found in southern communities of com- 
parable size, including hotels, restaurants, stores, 
theatres, hospitals and churches. Yellowknife even 
boasts paved streets, a golf course and tennis 
courts. The Hay River waterfront is the busiest 
in the north and is the traditional embarcation 
point for boat trips on Great Slave Lake. Fort 
Smith is the administrative centre for the western 
part of the Territories, and the starting point for 
trips to Wood Buffalo National Park, home of 
the world’s largest herd of wild buffalo. Inuvik, 
the colourful new model Arctic town near the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, incorporates new 
concepts in northern architecture and municipal 
services, and is a starting point for boat or plane 
trips to the Arctic Ocean, or to the historic settle- 
ments of Aklavik and Tuktoyaktuk. 


Smaller settlements in the Arctic are usually centered around the 
white-with-red-trim buildings of the historic Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Summer is the busiest season of the year in these settlements—the time 
when the yearly supply ship arrives with everything from guns to 
groceries, to equip and feed the settlement for the coming year. This is 
also the season when the whale boats and schooners ply the waters in 
search of seal, whale and walrus for food, fuel and clothing for the 
coming year. 

Visitors to Arctic settlements can buy the world-renowned traditional 
carvings and handicrafts of the country, meet the Arctic trappers, and 
perhaps accompany the crew of an Eskimo Peterhead on a seal hunt. 
In most of these seldom-visited places, there is no scheduled transporta- 
tion or conventional accommodation. 
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SEAL HUNTERS 


ARE TO HARPOON a 1,000 pound white 

whale from the deck of a Peterhead boat, 
or ride the tall grass prairies of the Slave River 
flats in search of wild buffalo? 

The Northwest Territories offers some challeng- 
ing experiences for hunters. Some of the game 
species open to sportsmen are available in no 
other part of the world. The emphasis in sport 
hunting is on the traditional techniques: hunting 
buffalo from horseback, seal from dogteam, and 
white whale with harpoon and rifle from Eskimo- 
manned boats. 

In recent years sport hunting seasons have been 
opened for visitors, who can now hunt buffalo, 
seal, white whale, black bear, upland game birds 
and water fowl. Buffalo and the sea mammals 
hold the most appeal for visiting sportsmen. 

The big black northern buffalo (bison) range 
over several hundred square miles of bush and 
prairie between the Alberta boundary and Great 
Slave Lake. They are the largest North American 
big game animals, live in a completely wild state, 
are hunted from horseback and stalked on foot 
from well equipped outfitting camps. During the 
past few years trophy heads from the Fort Smith 
area have taken over some of the top places in 
the buffalo records. 

Seal are hunted by dogteam during the long, 
sunny spring days of the Arctic or from Peterhead 
boats in open water during the summer. They 
present a small and elusive target. White whale 
are hunted from Peterheads or whale boats and 
present a challenge to sportsmen who must master 
use of the traditional Eskimo harpoon. 

Detailed information is contained in the pamph- 
let, Hunting the Far North. 
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SPORT FISHING 


ISH STORIES were not created in the Ter- 

ritories, but the stories native to other areas 

are dying here fast! An angler with reasonable 

ability and an average portion of the proverbial 

angler’s luck has no need to tell anything but the 
truth after a few days fishing in the far north. 

Development of travel for pleasure in the Terri- 
tories is being pioneered by sport fishermen. In 
the hundred thousand or more lakes and rivers 
of the far north they have found what is truly the 
angler’s ““Last Frontier” in North America. Few 
of the rock-rimmed northern lakes have ever been 
fished by anglers. There are so many lakes and 
rivers that there will probably still be virgin 
waters 25 or 50 years from now in some of the 
more remote parts of the Arctic Islands. 

Lake trout have been the main drawing card 
for anglers to date. Although only a few hundred 
anglers fish the waters of the Territories each 
year, lake trout from the far north rank at or 
near the top of the North American catches. The 
heaviest landed to date by rod and line weighed 
58 pounds; and these lake trout are famous as a 
fighting fish. Even in mid-summer they can be 
caught on light tackle near the surface of the cold 
northern waters, and they compare pound for 
pound with brook trout as a game species. 
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The spectacular Arctic grayling, found only in the cold clear waters 
of streams draining into the Arctic Ocean, is the main target for fly 
fishermen. Arctic char, a powerful torpedo-shaped cousin of the At- 
lantic salmon, has lured anglers to the shores of Hudson Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean but so little is known of this exotic northerner that few 
fishermen have been able to fish for the char with consistent success. 

Another “unknown” is the appropriately named inconnu. This huge 
member of the whitefish family grows to 60 pounds or more but there 
has been little angling for inconnu except in one or two locations during 
the spring run. Northern pike weighing up to 40 pounds, and pickerel 
(walleyed pike or yellow pike-perch) are plentiful in some areas. Other 
species including brook trout have been reported. 

Detailed information on sport fishing is contained in the pamphlet 
Angling to the Arctic. 
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“LET’S KEEP THIS ONE!” 


“Fy EAUTY IS altogether in the eye of the beholder”. Nowhere is 

this expression, when applied to scenery, more appropriate than 
in the Northwest Territories. The face of this land is not what the 
visitor has known before. Someone has described it as “‘the great un- 
written symphony’’; the effect it produces depends on the mind and soul 
of those who come to it. Overpowering, awesome, an abstract painting 
come to life, a sense of infinity—whatever the impression Canada’s 
northland makes upon the viewer, it is indelible. 

Scenery in the Territories is both harsh and delicate, subdued and 
Spectacular. Sometimes there is high drama in remote, untravelled 
places;"Sometimes within a few steps of the highway, the river or the 
airport. 

In the relatively well travelled Great Slave Lake area, the scenery 
may be less spectacular than in the Mackenzie Mountains farther north, 
or in the High Afctic/’ But a few"feet from.the. Mackenzie*Route, ‘the 
Hay River plunges over two great ledges to’ form the Alexandra and 
Princess Louise Falls. A hundred miles east of Yellowknife 500 foot red 
rock cliffs rise out of the 2,000 foot depths of Great Slave Lake. In the 
almost inaccessible Mackenzie Mountains majestic snow-capped peaks 
rise 9,000 feet to paint a scene that the rest of North America may copy 
but rarely equal. Here, only the Nahanni Valley with its bubbling hot 
springs and 316 foot Victoria Falls has really been explored. From the 
tales of men who have gone there have sprung some of the new world’s 
strangest legends. 

At the delta of the Mackenzie River, around the historic settlements 
of Aklavik and Tuktoyaktuk, are the famous “pingos”, dome-shaped 
hills of solid ice pushed 100 feet high out Of the earth by some caprice 
of nature. Eastward from Inuvik the Arctie tundra stretches for hundreds 
of miles to the shores of Hudson Bay and north into the Arctic Islands. 
This is the “‘prairie’’ of the far north, broken by bald rock outcroppings 
and by lakes that man has scarcely counted. Is it drab? Not when the 
brief Arctic summer draws life from the frozen earth and paints a myriad 
of colours on a million delicate flowers of the Arctic! 
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OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


1 VISITORS to the Territories expect to find merely an extension of 
the southern playground, they will be disappointed. The Territories 
does not pretend to offer the standard attractions of traditional holiday 
areas. The Territories is one place in this jaded world that is proud to be 
different. Vive la difference! 

Throughout most of the Northwest Territories swimming is attempt- 
ed only when necessary, but there are some good sand beaches along 
warmer waters in the Great Slave Lake area, and a few intrepid bathers 
dip—briefly—in the Arctic Ocean each summer. It’s the sort of adventure 
that people dine out on long afterwards. Sports such as golf and tennis 
are relatively unknown, except at Yellowknife. 

Art courses are offered at Yellowknife and the entire Territories 
presents an exciting panorama of new subject matter for the adventurous 
artist. Nor is any visitor to the Territories completely equipped without 
a camera. People, places, plants and animals, scenery—all are raw 
material for a photo collection that few in the world possess. 

And for naturalists, the Territories are a world of excitement. Musk- 
oxen, polar bears, Arctic foxes, lemmings, wood buffalo, reindeer, 
barren-ground caribou and grizzly bears are a few of the animals which 
shun the ordinary world and make the north their home. Many of the 
plant species are unique to the Arctic and in some parts of the north it 
is possible to visit some of the largest waterfowl breeding areas in the 
world. 

The thousands of lakes and rivers offer some exceptional opportuni- 
ties for boating, by canoe as well as by larger craft up to cabin cruisers. 
The entire 1,200 mile length of the Mackenzie River from Great Slave 
to the Arctic Ocean can be navigated by cabin cruisers. Canoe trips 
varying in length from a few hours to several weeks can be undertaken 
on smaller streams. However, boat travel in wilderness areas can be 
extremely dangerous and boating enthusiasts should arrange for the 


services of a guide. 


SHOPPING FOR HANDICRAFTS 


Along the Arctic coasts the angry waters rage 
against bare ledges of twisted, contorted rock 
where not even lichens and mosses live; or, in 
their stillness, the surface reflects the sculpturing 
of wind and water on floating icebergs, high as 
a house, silent as the night. A mile away, icy clear 
brooks trickle through pastel green valleys lined 
by misty hills: this might be the Scottish high- 
lands. Sometimes the Arctic shoreline becomes 
jagged and abrupt; the northeastern shore of 
Baffin Island is lined with perpendicular cliffs 
which plunge 2,000 feet into narrow fiords. 
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ARCTIC ISLAND SHORELINE 


ACCOMMODATION 


LEASURE TRAVEL is a relatively new de- 
P velopment in the Northwest Territories. The 
supply of accommodation is growing rapidly with 
the demand, but is still limited compared to the 
highly-travelled areas of southern Canada. In 
some of the smaller communities, particularly in 
the Arctic, there is no accommodation for casual 
visitors; these areas have therefore not been 
included in this booklet. 

As a general rule, unless visitors are travelling 
by boat or car and equipped with camping gear 
they should not travel in the Territories with- 
out making advance reservations. A list of all 
hotels and tourist camps and a descripton of 
their facilities is contained in the leaflet “Inn and 
Igloo” which is available from the Northwest 
Territories Tourist Office. 

There are hotels in the major towns and settle- 
ments of the Territories, most of them comparable 
to good hotels in similar sized communities in 
the south. Several new sport fishing camps have 
been built during the past two or three years and 
the larger ones offer fully modern accommoda- 
tion. Hunting camps are more rustic with log 
cabin accommodation, and tents used for outpost 
camps. ‘ 

A series of well-planned campgrounds is being 
developed along the Mackenzie Route between 
the Alberta border and Yellowknife. The camp- 
grounds include areas for tenting or trailer park- 
ing, water supply, sanitary facilities, picnic tables, 
fireplaces and covered campkitchens. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


NTIL THE second quarter of this century, there were only two basic 

forms of transportation in this vast wilderness area: by dogsled in 
winter, and by boat in summer. During the 1920’s, the way to a modern 
transportation system was charted by the intrepid bush pilots who flew 
north from Edmonton through the Mackenzie and as far north as the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Today, parts of the Territories are served by four scheduled airlines, 
operating out of cities in southern Canada and providing connections 
with all the major transcontinental and transoceanic carriers. Pacific 
Western Airlines, operating out of Vancouver and Edmonton, serves 
the major communities of the Mackenzie Valley, including Fort Smith, 
Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Norman Wells, Inuvik and as 
far east as Cambridge Bay. TransAir Limited, operating out of Winnipeg 
and Montreal, serves communities north from Churchill including 
Rankin Inlet, Baker Lake and Coral Harbour. Frobisher Bay in the 
Eastern Arctic is served by Nordair Limited out of Montreal and Mari- 
time Central Airways out of Charlottetown. In addition, float-equipped 
aircraft serve the Territories on a charter basis from points in the Ter- 
ritories and from nearby communities in the provinces. 

Road travel is limited to a relatively small section of the Territories 
in the Great Slave Lake area. The Mackenzie Route runs north 
from Grimshaw, Alberta (320 road miles north of Edmonton) and 
serves the communities of Enterprise, Hay River, Fort Providence, 
Rae and Yellowknife. It is an all-weather gravel highway running for 
most of its length through a pleasant, rolling, forested plain. In its last 
30 miles the highway penetrates the rocky, lake-studded Precambrian 
Shield. The major portion of the highway system in the Territories was 
completed and opened for traffic in 1961. The older portion of the system 
from the Alberta border to Hay River is being re-built to the new stand- 
ard width of 24 feet. Total length of the highway system in the Territories 
is 302 miles. The distance from Edmonton to the Northwest Territories’ 
border is 672 miles. 

A railway into the Territories is under construction. No passenger 
boats serve the Arctic or the Mackenzie River Valley. 


PLANNING A TRIP 


Interested? Write for further information to: 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES TOURIST OFFICE, 
Kent-Albert Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Other pamphlets available from the Tourist 
Office cover hunting, angling, accommodation 
and the Mackenzie Route. The Tourist Office 
will welcome questions on specific subjects 
from interested visitors. 

Information may also be obtained through 
airlines and travel agents. Detailed information 
on individual communities may be obtained by 
writing to the local Board of Trade or Chamber 
of Commerce. 


CUSTOMS AND ENTRY 


No passport is required for entry into Canada 
by British subjects or by citizens of the United 
States; however, identifying documents must 
be carried. 

There are no special entry regulations which 
apply to the Northwest Territories but visitors 
planning wilderness trips by boat or private 
plane should leave an itinerary with the nearest 
R.C.M.P. office. 

Visitors from other countries can bring 
clothing, personal effects, fishing equipment, 
boats, motors, etc., but must declare major 
items at the Canadian border. Up to 200 
cigarettes, 50 cigars, two pounds of tobacco and 
40 ounces of alcohol per person may be brought 
into Canada duty free. 


SHOPPING 


Stores in the Territories range from the 
traditional small trading post in parts of the 
Arctic, to modern department or specialized 
stores in the larger communities such as Yellow- 
knife. In the latter, the selection of goods is 
equivalent or superior to that offered in south- 
ern towns of a similar size. A smaller variety of 
goods is offered in the more remote trading 
posts. Prices may range somewhat higher than 
at stores “outside” because of higher shipping 
costs, but visitors should not attempt to bring 
with them all requirements for a lengthy stay 
because they may have to pay proportionately 
higher shipping costs, particularly when travel- 
ling by air. 

Visitors will find opportunities to purchase 
products of the country such as furs, Eskimo 
carvings and handicrafts at a considerable 
saving. There is no limit on the purchase of 
carvings or handicrafts. A visitor can buy up 
to $200 worth of furs for his own use but not 
for trade and must pay a fur export tax amount- 
ing to approximately 5 per cent of the value 
of the furs. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


The type of equipment and clothing required 
for a trip to the Territories will depend on the 
activities planned, and the area to be visited. 
There are certain items which should be includ- 
ed in all baggage. Sun glasses and skin lotion 
will be required to cope with the long hours of 
bright sunlight. Insect repellent and head nets 


are good insurance against the possibility of 
arriving at the peak of the mosquito or black 
fly season. Safety or battery-operated razors 
Should be carried by visitors who plan on 
travelling in wilderness areas or to some of the 
small posts in the Arctic. 

Day-time temperatures in the Mackenzie 
Valley can range from the 40’s to 100°F but 
the daytime average will be around 65° to 75°. 
Visitors should pack a warm sweater and jacket 
in case of a cold spell. In the Arctic, the air is 
cooled by the masses of cold water and tem- 
peratures are more likely to range in the 40’s 
and 50’s. Long underwear, waterproof foot- 
wear, a warm sweater and a jacket or light 
parka will be needed. 


Produced by the: 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES TOURIST OFFICE, 
Kent-Albert Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Published under the authority of the Commissioner of 
the Northwest Territories, Ottawa, 1962. 
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